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THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 

VOL. V APRIL, 1919 NO. 2 

THE TWO ATTITUDES 
By CYRIL SCOTT 

IN contemplating the psychology of peoples' musical admirations, 
one observes that they may be placed into two distinct classes : 
those who are wholly or partially discontented with the Past 
and pleased solely with the Present, and those who are wholly 
discontented with the Present and pleased solely with the Past. 
And each of these classes has, or thinks it has, its justification 
for its discontent: for on the one hand, there are those who commit 
the fault of looking upon the whole of modernity, like Nordau, 
as a kind of moral disease; a kind of temptation of St. Anthony 
to allure them away from the path of old musical righteousness; 
or, on the other hand, there are those who go to the opposite 
extreme, as certain young "futurist" composers are said to have 
done, and look upon modern music as the only music, condemning 
its forerunning creators as "good for noughts" or antiquated 
idlers, meaning nothing to us now in our far greater stage of 
artistic evolution. Without wishing, as Walter Pater puts it, 
to offer "uncomplimentary assistance to the readers' wit", I am 
constrained for the sake of form to state that both these attitudes 
are wrong, but that the latter, however horrifying to all the 
Mrs. Grundys, is a healthier and more progressive one than the 
former. And were these said old ladies to burrow a little below 
the surface of things, they might forgive their brother Futurists, 
instead of condemning them wholesale as they do. 

There is, in fact, — to deal first with these arch blasphemers — 
a certain species of artistic discontent which does not go hand in 
hand with that sour mien and pouting lip concomitant with 
ordinary work-a-day discontentment. However objectionable 
this former species might, on the surface, appear to be — yet it 
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is just sufficient to prevent its possessor from sinking forever 
into that vegetating contented lassitude associated with a habit- 
uary after-dinner glass of port, a widow's cruse of tobacco, a 
soporific fireside and a very domesticated wife. For in spite of 
the pleasant picture this conglomeration of delightful circumstances 
presents to the eye, the principal figure therein — the man himself — 
sits there endlessly meditating on how pleasant it all is (if he does 
even that) and beyond this state of dreamy contemplation, he 
does absolutely nothing. Now, there is an antiquated saying 
about "buying the child a frock" which is a very opportune one 
at this moment. Contentment, resulting in blissful stagnation 
will certainly not fulfill the requirements embodied in the phrase, 
nor will that equivalent, musical contentment, in which state of 
mind the musician looking upon his predecessors as absolutely 
perfect, reflects that, this being the case, there is nothing more 
to be done; or, if there is that he will, on account of its already 
existent perfection, do it in exactly the same way. In short, he 
goes on to reflect, one cannot improve upon Beethoven or Brahms 
(not to mention the fact that it would be sacrilege to do so); 
therefore as a true disciple of such great men, one must tender 
them the sincerest form of flattery and imitate them to the letter. 
It is, in truth, self-evident that the being, who in his content 
soliloquizes thus with himself, has his organ of veneration more 
perfectly developed than his organ of intelligence, since it goes 
without saying that one can certainly not improve upon Brahms 
or Beethoven. Hence the next best thing to do is to leave them 
both severely alone, and either invent something new or shut up 
one's creative shop for evermore. 

It is further self-evident that contentedness inspiring a de- 
sire to imitate results by no means always in the most grati- 
fying flattery, since, without wishing to insult any composers 
who happen to adopt this course, imitation and caricature are 
not very distant relations. A man whose personality is composed 
of many little adorable peculiarities may call forth from his friends 
great esteem and admiration, whereas, if another attempt to 
mimic those little characteristics, the whole thing becomes a 
matter for hilarity and divertissement. The imitator, in other 
words, has, at once, something of the clown about him: the 
very unsuitability of one man's idiosyncrasies being handed over 
to another causing this buffoonish element to exist. Now, although 
the musical imitator likewise undoubtedly caricatures the music 
he imitates, yet, alas, the caricature he delivers himself of, is either 
vulgar without being funny, or merely excessively tedious. It has 
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in short, not a feature to redeem it; for if as in all other forms of 
caricature it really amused us, much could be forgiven, perhaps 
we would even condone everything. But just herein music 
differs from the other arts; the Thomas Hoods, the Calverleys, 
the Hogarths and so forth do not exist in the musical art — to be 
funny requires a great man, almost a Shakespeare. In the 
" Meistersinger" Wagner is distinctly funny; Beethoven is often 
amusing, and Richard Strauss, we all know, entertains some of 
us considerably. But these musicians are not to be placed on the 
same level of valuation as the young man who gets up and gives 
us an imitation of Mr. Tree, or the parodists who disorganize 
the sense of beautiful things and turn the sublime into the ridi- 
culous. Not that these men are devoid of cleverness, far from it, 
but cleverness and genius are two different things, and the musician 
who can make us laugh, is well-nigh bordering on the latter, while 
in ordinary life one would find it difficult to discover a single 
person who has not caused us to guffaw at some time or other of 
our existence, even if merely on account of his stupidity. 

But to revert to Mrs. Grundy versus certain Futurists, as 
disinterested onlookers in the matter, we may have come to see 
that this artistic discontentedness is after all not such a bad 
thing since its antithesis leads to such utter stagnation: or, if not 
so far as that, to a highly unamusing mimicry of the worst and 
dullest kind. Veneration, the quality which leads sometimes to 
this condition of things, and which moreover these said Futurists 
lack, is all very meritorious, provided it be kept within those 
boundswherein it remains a virtue; but should it exceed a certain 
limit, it then becomes a weakness, like many so-called virtues. 
It then drowns beyond all resuscitation the individuality of the 
adoring worshippers; it causes an entire moral collapse and an 
utter prostration of the sublime independence; it becomes as 
dangerous as a woman's love whose only and entire happiness is 
wrapt up in "his will" (as Zarathustra proclaims) regardless of 
how selfish "his will" may be. In short, veneration, unless it 
be handled with great care, results in individual suicide; and in 
the world of artistic creation, this is the most poisonous of all 
things : for suicide it becomes in every sense of the word. 

We need not enter into a long dissertation on what is good 
veneration and what is bad; we can dispose of the whole matter 
in a few words if we apply to it a phrase of Nietzsche, which 
runs "What is good? All that increases the feeling of power. . . . 
power itself in man. What is bad? All that proceeds from 
weakness": and one may add "produces weakness." For that 
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species of veneration which spurs one on to new efforts is the 
good kind, while that which causes one to sink into a condition 
of stagnating contentedness (as aforesaid) is the bad kind; the 
kind which is weakness. Furthermore one must know what to 
venerate, as well as how; there must be discrimination on the 
part of the venerator, lest he fall into that error connected with 
the sovereign and the napkin. To love a man's works, that is 
good, but when it comes to veneration, it is the courage, the 
revolutionist in him, which is truly worthy of veneration: all else 
is dangerous. 

We have now to deal with the other class of musical appreci- 
ators, or better said, "old-fashionedism" appreciators; those 
tentative conservatives who prelude everything in this world, 
even the choice of their likes and dislikes (as if one really could 
choose these things) with a great deal of apprehensive humming 
and hahing; a confirmed stuttering, in fact, at the end of which 
perhaps the wrong word — or, in this case the wrong "like" — 
comes out all askew after all is stammered. We have to deal 
with those mortals who regard modernism as a disease, as Nietzsche 
regarded Wagner; as Nordau and Tolstoi regarded almost all 
works of genius belonging to this age. Not that I am going to 
enter into the old argument about "decadence" — as if it were 
not self-evident that this fanciful word is merely a high-sounding 
buzz to drown the limitations, as already said, of these latter 
writers : "we belong to an older age, we have no sense for modernism 
but we must justify this non-appreciation by some argument, 
therefore let us call it decadence," for that is what these writers 
are really saying, although, like a kind of aphasia they pronounce 
something different. We are not going to wage war against 
decadence then, but for the sake of argument we may cast our 
mental gaze for the moment upon the attitude of Nietzsche, 
and call modernism (impersonified by Wagner) with him a malady. 
For in this matter, he says, "my most important experience was 
a convalescence. Wagner belongs only to my maladies." In 
another passage he contends "I hate Wagner, but I no longer 
stand any other music." And here Nietzsche puts into the mouth 
of his supposed speaker the very sense one hears so frequently 
in connection with all the moderns; namely, that they spoil one 
for the ancient; they stimulate our musical senses to such an 
extent as to bring the inevitable reaction — nearly everything else 
sounds jejune and childish afterwards. That is the trouble. Our 
new loves have killed our old ones — so we think — but did we 
really have any old ones? ah! that is the question. The man who 
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has loved once knows that he has never loved before, and the 
man who has contracted the sublime malady of modernism 
knows that he has been ever vulgarly healthy hitherto. 

There are some people too selfish ever to fall in love: it is 
too much trouble, too exciting; it makes one yearn; it upsets 
the digestion and so forth. And with our life-loves, so with 
our musical ones: we do not wish to be made to feel sublimely 
sad; we do not like to feel shivers down the spinal nerve-channels ; 
we do not wish to be excited — we think it better to be merely 
amused, interested, phlegmatically entertained. For in the latter 
case there is no reaction; there is nothing to tell us that all our 
hundred flirtations were but flirtations and nothing more — a 
rancorous fact, since those flirtations were attached to such 
great names. As Mr. Bernard Shaw said "musicians were to be 
heard extolling Donizetti in the same breath with which they 
vehemently decried Wagner. They would make wry faces at 
every chord in Tristan and Isolde, and never suspected that their 
old faith was shaken until they went back to 'La Favorite,' and 
found that it had become obsolete as the rhymed tragedies of 
Lee and Otway." They had learned to love, and they hated 
the thing called loving; it hurt them; it was really a disease: for 
a great thing, with certain people, often becomes a kind of mono- 
mania, but it depends on the type of people whether they regard 
it as good or bad in consequence. In the so very instructive 
case of Nietzsche, in this respect, we see the philosopher, whose 
business it is never to feel, struggling against his own emotions; 
he has become entangled in Wagnerianism, and, in his own words 
"to be fond of ought afterwards was a triumph." With these words 
he paid Wagner the highest tribute that man can pay to man. 

Nevertheless, the mistake that Nietzsche made was to over- 
look the fact that all intrinsically great modernism was a mono- 
mania or a disease, as he called it, and not only that of Wagner. 
And this he infers though not admits in his dissection of Brahms 
and his attempts to explain away the position of a little god on 
a pedestal, to which that composer had attained. In short, the 
sympathy which Brahms undeniably inspired apart from all 
party-interest, was for a long time an enigma to Nietzsche, 
until he came to perceive that the "antagonist" needed to Wagner 
"operated on a certain type of persons." His most striking 
peculiarity, when one had deducted all his borrowings from the 
great ancient or the exotic forms of style (he was a master in 
the art of copying), consisted in the longing mood. He was 
furthermore especially the musician of a class of "unsatisfied ladies." 
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These were Nietzsche's partial explanations of Brahms' 
German fame. He was, in other words, not great enough to 
become a monomania without an explanation; he was not the 
wonderful musical elixir which intoxicates of itself, but merely 
does so because people perhaps imagine it is going to do so; it 
had other reasons, secondary causes, and therein lay the difference. 
Far be it however from my desire to criticize Brahms — Heaven 
knows there are critics enough already — but it is my object to 
show that it takes a very great master to create a monomania — 
a really genuine one — and above all, it takes a very great master 
to be inherently modern: that is, to be so new that he produces 
a new sensation. "Brahms is affecting as long as he is modern" — 
to quote our German philosopher once more — "he becomes cold, 
he is of no more interest to us, immediately he becomes the heir 
of the classics. . . " 

Let us not forget that these words were uttered by a very 
deep thinker; a thinker from whom, it is true, many of us may 
draw our virtuous skirts in affected or real disgust; but thereby, 
far from ignoring him, we pay him the highest compliment, 
since in that we hate truth, we admit it to be such in a manner 
the most emphatic of all. 

For an artistic creator to engender a disease, a disease which 
requires no "why" to explain it, there must be a greater and more 
novel genius in his soul than for him merely to create a work of 
art. And I make here a large distinction between calling forth 
an intense admiration, and engendering that monomania which 
not only Nietzsche feared and called a disease, but which many 
lesser lights fear equally. 

A disease it is, if one will; but then, what is health? If we 
develope our muscles to an abnormal extent, we call it rude 
health, and we only see how we are mistaken in applying the 
term, when a day comes in which we cease to develope them. 
Health, so-called, if considerably augmented becomes disease: the 
scales go down on the other side, that is all. But the appearance 
is different: great and ugly muscle excrescences protruding all over 
a man's body have come to be regarded almost as a thing of 
beauty on account of that which they are supposed to represent, 
while the normal man of nervous temperament, mildly healthy, 
with his sensibilities more developed than his muscles, is looked 
upon as a somewhat poor specimen, in spite of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood and its very ascetic types. Art and health, why 
must they always be associated? Is it not safer to keep things 
within their respective dove-holes, lest we be sucked under by 
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the morasses of spurious valuation, and fall into the danger of 
gauging everything by its adaptability to our own idee fixe or 
personal idiosyncrasy? Good art is not to be gauged by the 
standard of good football-playing any more than the clemency or 
beauty of the weather is to be judged by its suitability for breeding 
pheasants; a standpoint I have met with more than once in my 
life. Nor is the value of a work of art to be gauged by the 
healthiness of the people who admire it. The very arguments 
which Nietzsche advanced against Wagner, and the critics against 
Ibsen, (and I refer to their censure upon the unhealthy type of 
mortals who were the first to exhale their admiration towards 
these geniuses) these very arguments condemned themselves. 
In other words, the sickly youths and the sexless molly-coddles — 
no epithets were strong enough — whose hygienic unworthiness was 
advanced as a feather in the condemnatory cap against Ibsenism 
and Wagnerianism, were almost the very types to prove the 
greatness of these Celebrities — in that their artistic sensibilities 
were developed instead of their muscular ones: and hence they 
were more likely to "know" and to sympathize than any other 
type. To bring a prize fighter, or a living advertisement of an 
institution for robust health-culture, and to say "Now then! if 
your work of art appeals to this man, then we can admit that it 
is good" — well, such an argument may satisfy horse-breeders and 
the like, but outside the sphere of this class it can hardly be 
regarded as a very convincing one. 

To call a thing of art diseased, therefore, may be very useful 
as a deprecatory epithet when one is fidgeting beyond all control 
to condemn it, but apart from that it has no value or sense. 
The medical aspect of things is no longer convincing now-a-days, 
and such a noted psychologist as William James has, I can safely 
say, exploded it for the truly honest thinkers. The visions of 
the religionist, the visions of the poet and artist cannot be waved 
aside any longer by merely calling them mental maladies or 
diseased imaginations, for although there may be seers who are 
far from the finest specimens of robust health, yet on the other 
hand, there are men — take Swedenborg as an example- — who 
enjoyed both longevity and a sound constitution. True it is 
that lunatics at times live for a very long time in spite of the 
alteration of their brains, but then the "tout ensemble" of such 
people assuredly indicates disease, while with a man like Sweden- 
borg this was by no means the case. Nor can disease even in 
the worst sense be regarded as a thing so to be deprecated. To 
treat of disease as an artistic subject is not to make the work of art 
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itself diseased, since even the healthiest poets have treated the 
"lingering illness" as a fancy for their poetical creations; much 
less its oftentimes fatal outcome — death — from which all bards 
obtain an incessant and never ending fountain of inspiration. 

There is in fact no such thing as a poetical or diseased idea 
in itself — most poets will agree on that point, — and when Oscar 
Wilde in his "Intentions" brought to our notice the fact that so 
apparently a non-poetic nuisance as a London fog became a thing 
of beauty in the hands of a really great painter, he said something 
truer than his somewhat facetious way of saying it might lead 
one to suppose. The genius of Dickens, likewise, had a faculty 
of transforming the most sordid environments into something 
indefinably homely, and I might almost say peaceful. The 
unmentionable ugliness of the wax flowers and horse-hair sofas, 
so much associated with the early Victorian era, in his hands 
became a source of poetical "Gemtithlichkeit." Sordid and 
diseased as many of his figures were, his art itself was intrinsically 
healthy, even from the athletic point of view which I am con- 
tending against as a supposed criterion of the value of art. 

Many of the most renowned ancient painters chose anything 
but "healthy specimens" for portrayal: the emaciated and dying 
Christ; the pallid bony and ascetic monk or visionary, again 
and again selected as pictorial subjects. Nearly the entire Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, furthermore, instead of portraying 
prize fighters and the like as poetical types, presented us with 
pale Dantes and paler Beatrices; knights "alone and palely 
wandering on the cold hill-side" and nuns whose vanity was 
ascetic severity. For that was their idea of beauty. If their 
pictures do not live across the centuries, it will not be because 
they were unhealthy, but because they were not sufficiently new: 
their novelty was not intense enough to prevent many of us 
from preferring the real pattern on which they were built. Or, let 
us contemplate the genius of Shakespeare for a moment; let us 
regard his types, in order to see how many of them would be 
fit candidates for a Life-insurance company. If they were not 
all diseased, certainly not a few were on the verge of being murdered 
or dispatched to another plane through participation in some 
street brawl or combat. After all, what could be more unhealthy 
than death (that being the very pinnacle of unhealthiness) and 
what could be more disgusting than murder? Indeed, from 
battle, murder, and from sudden death, it is that the Church 
service puts a prayer for deliverance in the mouths of its votaries: 
but disease is not included in the category, since, in life, disease 
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is looked upon as the lesser evil, while, through some strange 
perversion of reasons, in art it is looked upon as the greater — 
or to be more accurate, in modern art it is looked upon as such; 
the older tragedians, however full of diseased types they may 
have been, being left in peace with regard to this point. Nay, 
had Nordau or the anti-Ibsenites and so forth really wished to be 
consistent, they undoubtedly ought to have included Shakespeare, 
not to mention Dante, in their system for the suppression of 
decadence. Caliban was a far worse moral and physical deformity, 
when all is said, than the young man, suffering from a congenital 
disease in Ibsen's "Ghosts." Hamlet, with all his intellect, would 
be pronounced today more than distinctly "touched"; Ophelia 
unblushingly went mad, while Csesar, as the climax of unhealthiness 
(as far as he himself was concerned) was manifoldly murdered; 
Desdemona was smothered by her lover, and to all these 
slaughterous instances one could add well-nigh countless others 
to show how very unhealthy, morbid, and immoral Shakespeare 
was. In truth, Ibsen, with his occasional sexual neurasthenic, 
about whom more fusswas made than aboutall theentire murderous 
paraphernalia of Shakespeare, would be quite left behind in the 
blood and thunder race, wherein Dante with his spirits writhing 
amid pestilent serpents and other dire things would take the 
palm for ghastly victory. 

But enough of this theory of diseased art, of this so very 
relative a thing : for Shakespeare withal is regarded as intrinsically 
healthy, although from the Nordau standpoint he ought not to 
be, and still less ought Dante; and if Ibsen lives, people will 
not ask themselves the question as to whether his works can 
pass muster for life-insurance. The dust of time will have dis- 
posed of that question, as it has done in the case of his prede- 
cessors. 

And let us not forget one fact which belongs to every-day 
life; namely, that things are not always what they appear. The 
frugal and pallid monk is oftentimes a far healthier being than 
the well-liver with all his blossoming semblance of health; with 
all his roses — the roses of wine and indigestion perhaps — or the 
sublime complexions (to be found mostly on vain women) of 
arsenic — complexions which are the outcome of poisoning. No, 
verily in this matter we require a new method of criticism. The 
habit we have in the Occident of substituting one word for another, 
and then calling that an explanation, is a very pernicious one and 
only results in a vicious circle. Once more I say, art is one 
thing and health is another; matters to be kept in their separate 
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pigeon-holes. And when it comes to music: to speak of diseased 
music is almost as foolish as to speak of musical disease. 

The psychologist, then, must of necessity condemn the loose 
manner in which phrases are attached to music, which when 
analyzed prove to be incapable of really holding water. And 
although I admit that the tendency to talk of decadence is on 
the wane, and I daresay one day will have gone quite out of 
fashion, yet the label "futurism" is likely to take its place and 
be run to death, and thus be attached to a species of music where 
it can hardly apply at all. The fact is that all great and original 
music, being of necessity new, must in one sense be futuristic, in 
that greatness is usually a thing of the future: though I cannot 
hold with Keats that a thing of beauty is always a joy forever. 
It is often a joy for some considerable time, and in so far it is 
of the future; but a great deal of what is called "futurism" especially 
in sculpture and painting, ought more fitly to be called "mon- 
sterism." For to see the statue of a woman, with one breast 
hanging halfway down her body, and the other in its proper 
place, and also one eye halfway down her cheek, to see and to 
call such a work either "futurist" or "motionist" is to search very 
far for a name, when the proper name, viz. "monsterist" is so 
close at hand. And what is the result of this grandiloquent 
labelling of things with high-sounding names? Simply to allure 
a number of ignoramuses into the field of so-called creativeness, 
who possess no technique and who do not take the trouble to 
acquire it, since to create a monster requires none. If this tendency 
obtains in sculpture and painting, it certainly obtains in music, 
and publishers are now beginning to be flooded by manuscripts 
from composers who are as ignorant as they are ugly. Hypnotized 
by the word Futurism, they say to themselves, "what is the use 
of learning any rules when the Past is to be entirely disregarded?" 
They overlook the fact that musical rules are on a par with the 
drill of the soldier; not that he may perform gymnastics when 
actually at war, but that he may gain the necessary strength 
and discipline to wield his weapon. However, I am not intending 
to draw SchSnberg into this category of ignoramuses, as it is 
evident from his early works that so-called Futurism is with him 
development and not merely an admiration. And it is this fact 
which inclines one to put faith in his Muse, and watch his career 
with interest. But the many others who out-Sch8nberg Schbnberg, 
these one is compelled to regard with distrust, for they are, as 
it were, swindlers, who will take in the public perhaps for a time, 
though the musicians are likely to see them in their true light. 
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In conclusion — the philosophical musician takes the middle 
course, and avoids too much veneration and also too much dis- 
content. He possesses enough of the latter to urge him on to 
invent, instead of merely composing. On the other hand, his 
inventions are not so far removed from all traditions as to verge 
upon "monsterism" : both his intellect and his subconscious mind 
recognize that to be too far removed from tradition is as foolish 
almost as to be too near to it. Nor is a monster anything essentially 
new — history is full of monsters — the desire to see them is 
not a very elevated longing and the visitation of side-shows is 
not a very spiritual way of passing an afternoon or evening. 
The old truism "there is nothing new under the sun" generally 
means to excuse an incapacity to invent something new. The 
phrase speaks truth and yet it gives rise to an untruth at the 
same time: for genius, although he does not create something 
out of nothing, nor outside the domain of Nature, brings a different 
phase of Nature into manifestation for us on our own plane. 
So far he is new, and no further. 



